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MEMBERSHIP IN THE ASSOCIATION 


All who are interested in the welfare of Catholic educational work 
are invited to become members of the National Catholic Educational 
Association. It is the desire of the Executive Board that the member- 
ship be increased so that the organization may represent a powerful 
influence in favor of religious education in America. 


Support: The expenses of the Association are raised by the annual 
dues of the members, and by contributions from those who have taken 
a particular interest in the work. Membership dues are as follows: 


Sustaining Membership: Anyone desiring to give special aid to 
the Association may become a sustaining member. The annual fee 
for such membership is $25.00. 


Major Seminary Dues: Each Seminary in the Major Seminary 
Department pays an annual fee of $25.00. 


Minor Seminary Dues: Each Minor Seminary in the Minor Semi- 
nary Department pays an annual fee of $25.00. 


College and University Dues: Constituent Membership—Each 
College and University with an enrollment of more than 1,500 pays 
an annual fee of $100.00; those institutions with enrollment between 
500 and 1,500 pay $75.00 annually; institutions with enrollments of 
less than 500 pay $50.00 annually. Associate Membership—Institu- 
tions holding Associate Membership pay $25.00 per year. 


Secondary School Dues: Each institutional member in the Second- 
ary School Department pays an annual fee of $10.00. 


School Superintendents’ Dues: Each Superintendent in the School 
Superintendents’ Department pays an annual fee of $10.00. 


Elementary School Dues: Each institutional member in the Ele- 
mentary School Department pays an annual fee of $5.00. 


Special Education Dues: Each institutional member in the Special 
Education Department pays an annual fee of $5.00. 


Individual Membership: Anyone interested in the work of Catholic 
education may become a member of the Association. The annual fee 
for individual membership in all departments, except Sustaining and 
School Superintendents’, is $4.00. 


_. Publications: The Association issues a quarterly Bulletin pub- 
lished in February, May, August, and November of each year. The 
August Bulletin includes the Proceedings of the Annual Meeting. 
These Bulletins and special publications are sent to all members. 


General Office of the National Catholic Educational Association 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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PRIVATE FOUNDATIONS: A CATHOLIC VIEW 


REv. J. FRANKLIN EWING, S.J.,! 
and 
MARGARET DONNELLY? 


The purpose of this study is to investigate the relation- 
ships between Catholic universities and colleges and private 
foundations. A certain amount of information on this sub- 
ject has been gleaned from the answers to questionnaires 
sent out to 280 Catholic institutions of higher learning, 
asking them to appraise this relationship during the ten- 
year period from 1943 to 1953, inclusive. The questionnaire 
is reproduced herewith. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


Concerning the Relations Between Catholic Universities and Colleges 
and Private Foundations 


(Please use attached sheets as necessary) 
. Name of Institution 


When organized 


Attendance (check appropriately) : 
Admits male students only 
Admits female students only 
Coeducational 
_— Number of Students Number of Teachers 
1948 
1953 

. Please list the individual Schools, if any, and the separate Research 
Institutes, in your institution. 

. Please list degrees granted by schools. 

. Do you publish any scientific or other learned periodicals? If so, 
kindly list them. 

. Do you publish books? If so, indicate the number published during 
the school year 1952-1953. 

. Did you during the last ten years apply for funds from tax-exempt 
non-religious foundations and/or comparable tax-exempt non- 
religious institutions? (Enter here also all applications by affiliated 
schools, research institutes or other affiliated organizations and of 
scholars of your staffs who have made applications.) 


Name of Foundation 
Name Name of Applicant Approached 


(Indicate in each case amount requested and describe purpose of 
grant sought.) 


soo of Research Services, Fordham University, New York, 


a8 Department of Political Philosophy, Fordham University, New 
ork, N. Y. 
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7. Please list grants received by you, affiliated organizations or 
scholars on your staff. 


Date Amount Received Name of Recipient Purpose for Which 
Fund Supplied 


8. Describe your policy and experience regarding support by tax- 
exempt non-religious foundations and comparable organizations. 
(a) If you made no or few applications, was this due to the 

absence of projects fit for foundation support? 

(b) If you had such projects and made no or only rare applica- 
tions, was this due to your own administrative understaffing 
or to other reasons (for instance your objection against sup- 
port by foundations as a matter of policy, the expense 
connected with applications, etc.) ? 

(c) What was your experience with foundations and how do you 
evaluate the attitude of foundations that you have ap- 
proached? 


(d) What, in general, do you consider the desirable relationship 
between your school and such foundations? 

(e) In what way could, in your opinion, tax-exempt foundations 
better serve the purpose of charity and education than they 
do it today? 


(f) Please give us any other frank comments on school-founda- 
tion relations which you may wish to make. 


(Signed) 


Cee meee eee eee ee eee eer eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeses 


eee meee eee re sere reer ereeeeterereseseeesessee 


Return to: 
Rev. J. Franklin Ewing, S.J., 
Fordham University, 
New York 58, N. Y. 


The observations in this paper are based on the 40.3 per 
cent of the questionnaires which were returned completed. 
This means that 113 responses out of a possible 280 were 
received; this is a high percentage of return from mail 
questionnaires, to which a 10 per cent response is quite nor- 
mal. We feel that there are several defects in the question- 
naire as sent out, but we are also convinced that the evidence 
of the returns is significant. 

Before we enter into the question of the returns to our 
questionnaire, we should indicate the geographical distribu- 
tion of the institutions responding. There is little signifi- 
cance here, except possibly for the fact that the total for 
New England is somewhat small. Also, the total for the 
Southeast is probably somewhat smaller than it should be. 
Otherwise, we discern little of significance in the geographi- 
cal representation, from a point of view of a misrepresenta- 
tion of results because of poor sampling. 
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TYPE OF INSTITUTIONS 


A plurality of those institutions responding to the ques- 
tionnaire are arts and science colleges; this plurality 
amounts to 58.4 per cent. By an “arts and science college,” 
we mean any institution giving a B.A. degree only, or a 
B.A. and a B.S. degree, but not giving any graduate degrees, 
and having no professional schools, undergraduate or gradu- 
ate, atttached to them. A plurality of our respondents are 
also relatively small in size, 58.4 per cent having under 500 
students. The colleges enrolled female students only in 55.7 
per cent of the cases cited. 


Moreover, many of the institutions are of rather recent 
origin, since 35.4 per cent were founded since 1930. All of 
these factors must be kept in mind, if we are to examine the 
findings in their proper frame of reference. The attitudes 
of the small, liberal arts, male colleges would be different, 
a priori, than those of large universities, probably coeduca- 
tional, with regard to foundations. 


RESULTS OF APPLICATIONS TO FOUNDATIONS 


During the ten-year period, 1943-1953, 52 of the 113 
respondents, or 46 per cent, made application to at least one 
private foundation for grants-in-aid. Some 54 per cent, on 
the other hand, never aproached any foundation during this 
same time. Of the 52 institutions that did make application 
to private foundations, 30, or 57.7 per cent, actually received 
at least one grant as a result of their applications. 

However, if we compare these 30 who received at least 
one grant with the total of 113 institutions who responded 
to the questionnaire, we find that only 26.5 per cent of the 
institutions involved received any concrete aid from founda- 
tions during the period covered by this survey. Of those 
applying for grants, 40.4 per cent did not receive any grant 
as a result of their application. Another 40.4 per cent re- 
ceived between one and five grants, while 11.5 per cent 
received only one grant in the ten-year span. 

There are three exceptions which must be pointed out 
here. Georgetown University quotes figures for the year 
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1952-1953 with regard to grants received, and not for the 
ten-year period. Their number, 110, seems to respond rather 
to a longer period. The next closest, Marquette, with 18, 
also includes figures for the year 1952-1953 only. Seton 
Hall, another large institution, did not have available the 
figures on grants received. However, in the light of com- 
ments made in answer to quetsion 8, one would be led to 
believe that relatively few grants were received. 


EFFORTS MADE TO SECURE GRANTS 


From the above statistics, we can secure some idea of the 
response of private foundations to requests for aid made by 
Catholic institutions. Let us now examine, as a basis of 
possible comparison, the actual effort expended by the insti- 
tutions in our sample. Forty-six per cent of the total number 
of respondents applied to private foundations for grants 
during the years covered by our study. Over 38 per cent of 
these 52 institutions made only one application during the 
entire ten years. An additional 32.7 per cent made no more 
than five. In other words, 37 institutions out of a possible 
52 who made application at all submitted five or less appli- 
cations to private foundations during the period of our 
survey. 

It is interesting to note, also, the type of applications 
made by the 46 per cent that contacted foundations for aid. 
In general, these applications may be divided into research 
and non-research categories. Of the total number of applica- 
tions made, 71.6 per cent were for non-research projects. 
The largest single item in this category was that of requests 
for aid to defray the costs of general improvements ; 34.6 per 
cent of the total requests came under this heading. Requests 
for research projects exclusively amounted to 28.4 per cent 
of the entire number made. 

It became obvious in the course of analyzing the re- 
sponses to question 8, that there were two distinct patterns 
into which the answers of all the respondents could be 
divided: 

1. The answers given by those institutions which had no 


experience with private foundations, since they never 
made application to such a foundation. 
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2. The answers given by those institutions that had 
made at least one application to a private foundation 
whether they had received a grant or not. 

We have headed these categories Non-Applicant and Appli- 


cant and have divided the answers to question 8 accordingly. 


NON-APPLICANT INSTITUTIONS 


Of the 61 institutions, or 54 per cent of the sample, 
which constituted non-applicants, a majority (52.4 per cent) 
responded affirmatively to question 8 (a), stating that they 
had no projects available which would be fit for foundation 
support. A significant number (29.5 per cent) of the 
schools in this category did not even choose to answer the 
question. Among the institutions which felt that they lacked 
adequate projects, some gave additional reasons, amounting 
to an explanation for the lack of available projects. In the 
32 schools involved, 16.4 per cent indicated that they had no 
policy of dealing with foundations, nor did they have enough 
experience to warrant an adequate answer to the question. 
One school lacked projects because it did not know the prop- 
er procedure for requesting aid in such ventures. A few 
others (8.2 per cent) lacked projects because they did not 
have adequate staff to structure them. About 26.2 per cent 
gave no additional reason. 

Those institutions that did not feel that lack of a project 
prevented them from applying to foundations, gave only 
two significant reasons for their answer. One institution 
indicated that it preferred to deal with the government in 
such matters. One felt that no foundation would grant funds 
for projects that had a “Christian” background. 

From their answers to question 8 (a) it can be seen 
rather clearly that the non-applicants for the most part 
never came to grips with the problem of institution-founda- 
tion relations at all. Thirty-two specifically stated that they 
never had a project fit for support. Moreover, it is probably 
safe to imply that the 18 schools which did not even answer 
the question also had no adequate projects. Even of those 
eleven respondents answering “no” to the question, seven 
did not conclusively indicate (at least in this questionnaire) 
that they actually had adequate projects available. If we 
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examine the other reasons offered, we find that: a) two 
had no policy, b) one lacked the know-how to make appli- 
cation and c) four were understaffed. This would seem to 
point up the fact that they did not have adequate projects 
in addition to the other reasons they gave. Hence, if we 
revamp our original statistics in this light, we see that ap- 
proximately 93.4 per cent of the institutions which had 
made no application to a private foundation failed to do so 
because they had no positive policy toward foundations and 
lacked projects which would be fit for foundation support. 
The causal relationship between a negative policy and lack 
of projects is not readily ascertainable here, but in the light 
of data to be presented later may be more clearly indicated. 


APPLICANT INSTITUTIONS 


We turn now to the category of schools that applied to a 
foundation at least once during the years covered by our 
study. Here, we can see something of the same reasoning 
as was applied by the non-applicants. Lack of adequate 
projects was given by 46.1 per cent of the institutions as 
the reason they had requested so few grants from private 
foundations. Twenty-five per cent of the possible respond- 
ents did not answer this question at all. 

The answers to question 8 (b) are as follows: Of those 
classed as non-applicants, ten felt that they had projects 
available, although they did not seek foundation support. 
Seven gave as their reason for lack of applications the fact 
that they did not have adequate administrative staff to 
permit them to take on a foundation-supported project. One 
preferred to deal exclusively with the government when 
seeking grants-in-aid. A third felt private foundations 
would not support a project from a Catholic institution. 
Again, 28.5 per cent did not answer the question; 54.1 per 
cent were eliminated because of the answer they gave to 
question 8 (a). 

Those institutions in the category of applicants gave 
understaffing as the reason for the relatively few projects 
they applied for in only 19.2 per cent of the answers to 
question 8 (b). On the negative side 34.6 per cent felt that 
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this was not the major reason. Of the 18 schools answering 
in this manner: 

. Seven gave no additional reason. 

2. Two felt the expense incurred in formulating and 
applying for projects was not worthwhile without 
having a guarantee of some positive action on the part 
of the foundation. 

. One felt that other needs of the institution came first. 
Once these were settled a more active foundation rela- 
tionship might be considered. 

. Seven felt that they had no projects available in the 
quantity necessary for an active policy. 

. One felt that it did not have personnel adequately 
trained to conduct projects. 

Twenty-three institutions, or approximately 44 per cent 
of the group, did not answer this question. This large per- 
centage was probably due to the fact that they answered 
question 8 (a) affirmatively. 

If we compare the answers of the applicant group to 
questions 8 (a) and (b), we see that as in the case of the 
non-applicants, lack of projects fit for foundation support 
has affected vitally the institution-foundation relationship 
even of those making at least a minimal contact with private 
foundations. As we go on in our analysis, we hope to be able 
to point out some of the reasons for this phenomenon. 


RELATIONSHIPS WITH FOUNDATIONS 


Obviously, those institutions that had had dealings with 
foundations were the only ones capable of answering ques- 
tion 8 (c). From their responses we would point out several 
significant results. 


. Twenty-five per cent said they had generally favor- 
able relations with foundations. 

. Thirteen and one-half per cent indicated unfavorable 
relations with foundations. 

. Thirteen and one-half per cent indicated that they felt 
they had too little experience to evaluate their rela- 
tionship. 

. Thirty-six and one-half per cent did not answer the 
question. 


If we examine these figures in relation to the entire 
sample, we find that: 
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. Only 13 schools out of a possible 113 felt they had a 
good relationship with at least one foundation. 

. Nineteen did not answer the question. 

. Seven found foundations difficult to deal with. 

. Seven lacked adequate experience to answer the ques- 
tion. 

. Six others gave miscellaneous reasons in their evalu- 
ation. 

6. Sixty-one had no relationship at all. 


The following important fact seems to be clear: a nega- 
tive or an apathetic relationship with private foundations 
existed in the case of 88.5 per cent of the over-all sample. 
This bears out the often repeated remarks by one of us 
(J.F.E.) to many representatives of Catholic institutions; 
namely, the fact that our institutions do not get grants is 
due not only to prejudice or any other reason alleged, but 
also to lack of initiative on their part. 


ATTITUDE OF INSTITUTIONS TOWARD FOUNDATIONS 


The respondents were also asked to elucidate their insti- 
tution-foundation relationships and to evaluate them in some 
specific detail. Only 12 schools (23.1 per cent) out of 52 
applicants answered this question. In summary, their evalu- 
ation taken as a composite would seem to indicate that 
Catholic institutions should assume a much more profes- 
sional approach to private foundations, and should work 
much harder at establishing personal rapport with founda- 
tion personnel. Projects should be carefully and clearly 
structured for good and cogent reasons.? A continuous and 
professional approach is necessary. Various foundations, as 
well as government agencies, should be approached with the 
same projects. 

But, however well written the projects may be, it still 
remains true that a great deal of personal time and initia- 
tive must be put in by someone attached to the institution, 
someone who will find out the present interests of the various 
foundations, learn the techniques of discussing proposals 


3 One of us (JFE) has issued a eomagiiet entitled “How to Prepare 


Applications for Grants-in-Aid,” specifically for Fordham University 
faculty. However, it may be useful more generally. (Single copies are 
available free, additional copies at the rate of four for one dollar from 
Father Ewing at Fordham University.) 
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with them, etc. We are not unmindful of the possible dan- 
gers and the present difficulties associated with what has 
been called “projectitis.”* The difficulties in the way of pre- 
senting projects to foundations when the institution is small 
and oriented toward instruction rather than research are 
clear. There is also the danger of turning aside the normal 
trend of research of a scholar because of the exigencies of 
the current “market” for another type of research. 


Also, the small institution not only does not have facilities 
for many specific research projects, but feels that its most 
urgent needs are outright grants for operating expense, 
scholarships and fellowships, faculty studies and salaries. 
The recent acknowledgments of these needs by several large 
corporations is a heartening sign. 


DESIRABLE RELATIONSHIPS 


Question 8 (d) asks: “What, in general, do you consider 
the desirable relationship between your school and such 
foundations?” So few of the respondents answered this 
question that no truly conclusive analysis can be made; 70.5 
per cent of the non-applicants did not answer the question, 
and 71.1 per cent of the applicants also did not answer it. 
We think it highly possible that the defects of the original 
questionnaire may have influenced the situation, but such a 
high percentage of lack of response must also have another 
cause. Of the non-applicants who indicated they would like 
to secure foundation support if possible (13.1 per cent), 
three gave no explanation. Two institutions felt that, if 
they had good substantial projects, then they would like to 
apply to a private foundation for assistance to carry them 
out. One would prefer money grants for student and faculty 
aid, scholarships, fellowships, salaries and the like. One 
would like an outright stringless grant, the funds to be dis- 
posed of as the institution saw fit. Another felt that once it 
was solidly established, it could begin to channel some of 
its energies toward research projects and to seek foundation 


* Sponsored Research Policy of Colleges and Universities. A Report 
of the Committee on Institutional Research Policy, American Council 
on Education, Washington, D. C., 1954, pp. 78 ff. 
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grants. However, the immediate problem was getting 
established. 

Those schools that had had some contact with private 
foundations and that answered this question (28.9 per cent) 
had a somewhat better formulated idea of the desirable 
institution-foundation relationship. In general it might be 
expressed as a relationship of mutual understanding and 
cooperation based on increased personal contact and a more 
mature approach on the part of the Catholic college. 


How CAN THE FOUNDATIONS BETTER SERVE 
THE INSTITUTION ? 

The respondents were then asked question 8 (e) to 
determine in what way foundations might better serve “the 
purpose of education and charity” than they were doing at 
present. Again, a significantly large number from both 
groups did not answer the question: 78.7 per cent of the 
non-applicants and 67.3 per cent of the applicants. We shall 
deviate from our initial procedure here, since the responses 
to question E and question F do not indicate any significant 
difference between applicants and non-applicants. We may 
summarize rather succinctly the substance contained in the 
few answers given relative to the problem of improving 
institution-foundation relations. It might be well at this 
point to recall a fact pointed out in the very beginning of 
this paper, namely that a large portion of our sample is 
composed of rather small arts and science colleges. 

The expressed feeling seems to be that the foundation 
could be of greater aid to the small, private, liberal arts 
colleges by placing less emphasis on research contracts and 
more on grants for general operating expenses and improve- 
ments. The current problem for the small independent 
institution is one of survival, and the maintenance of good 
academic standards, rather than becoming a “research 
project machine.” The private foundation for the most part 
either is not aware of this problem or is not trying to cope 
with it. Foundations should make more of an effort to get 
to know the small school, its capabilities and its problems. 

Of course there is a concomitant responsibility on the 
part of the institution itself to meet the foundation halfway 
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by attempting to establish good public relations with foun- 
dations. Moreover, the college should know very precisely 
what its needs are, and what the foundation can do to assist 
in meeting these needs. 


OTHER COMMENTS 

The additional comments relative to institution-founda- 
tion relationships requested in question 8 do not vary essen- 
tially from these found in either parts (c), (d), or (e) of 
question 8. The opinion persists that the private foundation 
has not met the needs of the independent college of rather 
small enrollment. Moreover, it appears to be the tendency of 
foundations to direct their grants to the larger, better-known 
schools. One respondent urged foundations to make public 
their method of selection in order to aid schools in making 
application and to avoid the criticism that personal politics 
play a large role in selection. 

There is considerable opinion expressed that Catholic 
colleges should make an effort to approach foundations more 
frequently. However, they must do so only after their pro- 
posals have been carefully studied and well organized. In 
addition, there seems to be some feeling as to the necessity 
for providing the Catholic institution, most especially the 
academic department heads, with information concerning 
foundation grants. One respondent suggests the establish- 
ment of a clearinghouse which would disseminate material 
concerning grants available and methods of procedure. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The problems uppermost in our observations on the 
answers to our questionnaire are those of the small liberal 
arts college. It is clear that this institution seeks a balanced 
budget, equipment, scholarships, help with faculty salary, 
etc., above all. The foundations are not meeting these needs. 

2. However, it is also pretty evident that our Catholic 
institutions are not alert to the possibilities of the founda- 
tion, even as it is operating today. Thus, one or two small 
projects of a research nature can be carried on by even the 
smallest college. Such projects we may add, are of great 
value from an educational and a prestige point of view. 
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Even among our universities, much improvement in the 
soliciting of foundation funds could be made. 

3. The foundations could do better by our Catholic insti- 
tutions, and many Catholic institutions should ask more of 
the foundations. 

If we could make a personal suggestion, not warranted 
by our analysis of the questionnaires, we should like to sug- 
gest that the NCEA should take centralized action in this 
respect. This action would include a campaign of informa- 
tion among our Catholic institutions concerning foundation 
opportunities, and, on the other hand, a campaign of educa- 
tion for the foundation concerning the potentialities of our 
institutions. It should be noted in this respect not only that 
there are a very few large foundations, but that small ones 
(corporation and familial) are springing up in great num- 
bers all around us. It is not quite our province, in this 
article, to give the many reasons why research and other 
projects are of extreme value to Catholic education in this 
country; we shall only submit the statement that they are 
of such extreme value. 





REPORT ON THE INTER-AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
EDUCATIONAL CONFEDERATION SIXTH 
CONGRESS, SANTIAGO, CHILE, 
SEPTEMBER 8-16, 1956 


REv. EDWARD B. ROONEY, S.J.1 
INTRODUCTION 


From September 8 to 16, 1956, the city of Santiago, Chile, 
was host to the Sixth Congress of the Inter-American Cath- 
olic Educational Confederation.2 Previous congresses had 
been held at Bogota, Colombia, in 1945; Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina, in 1946; La Paz, Bolivia, in 1948; Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, in 1951; and Havana, Cuba, in 1954. All of these 
congresses had set a high level of performance both in plan- 
ning and in execution. The Santiago Congress of CIEC was 
no exception. The program was well planned by the Organ- 
izing Committee under the very able chairmanship of Mon- 
signor Jorge Gomez Ugarte, rector of Santiago’s Instituto 
Luis Campino, and of the Rev. Manuel Edwards Pinto, 
SS.CC., General Secretary of the Congress. Perhaps the 
best tribute to Monsignor Ugarte and Father Edwards and 
to their staff of able assistants is to say simply that the 
meeting ran perfectly and that the delegates were not only 
completely satisfied with it but were delighted with their 
stay in the hospitable capital city of Chile. 

The social program included receptions by His Eminence 
José Maria Cardinal Caro Rodriguez, Archbishop of San- 
tiago, and by the President of the Repubiic, His Excellency 
Carlos Ibafiez del Campo; a luncheon at Villa Maria Acad- 
emy which is conducted by the American Sister Servants of 
the blessed Virgin Mary; an excursion to Valparaiso and 
Vifia del Mar; two Spanish plays excellently presented by 
students of the Catholic University of Chile; and a brilliant, 
illustrated lecture by Rev. Edmundo Stockin, SS.CC., on the 


1 President, Jesuit Educational Association, New York, N. Y. 
2 Hereafter we shall refer to the Confederation by the initials of the 
Spanish title, CIEC, Confederacién Interamericana de Educacién 


Catélica. 
19 
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Beauties of Chile. These social events afforded a pleasant 
interlude and prevented the delegates from contracting 
“congress fatigue,” for all the regular sessions of the Con- 
gress were long and arduous. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE SANTIAGO CONGRESS 


Some notion of the importance attached to the VI Con- 
gress of CIEC may be gathered from the fact that His 
Holiness Pius XII appointed His Eminence José Maria 
Cardinal Caro Rodriguez, Archbishop of Santiago, his per- 
sonal legate to the Congress. Moreover, the Cardinal took 
his duties as personal representative of His Holiness very 
seriously and, as a result, he is well equipped to report 
personally to His Holiness. Although well up in his eighties, 
the Cardinal presided not only at the solemn opening and 
closing sessions but at every plenary session and listened 
most attentively to the discussion of the conclusions and the 
recommendations of the Congress. The leadership shown 
by Cardinal Caro was eagerly followed by other members of 
the Chilean hierarchy. There was scarcely a session that did 
not see six to ten bishops on the dais. At times some of 
them took an active part in the discussions. 

Government authorities from President Ibafiez down 
manifested a keen interest in the Congress. The opening 
session was addressed by Francisco Bérquez, Minister of 
Education. The Minister of Foreign Affairs, Osvaldo Sainte- 
Marie, and the President of the Chilean Senate, Fernando 
Alessandri, also attended the opening session. In addition 
to welcoming the chairmen of the delegations at a most 
cordial reception, President Ibafiez manifested his interest 
in the Congress by personally attending the closing session 
with Mrs. Ibajiez. 

The newspapers of Santiago gave unusually generous 
coverage, both by pictures and stories, to the VI Congress 
of CIEC. Nor were they content with mere cursory notices. 
They followed eagerly the discussion of the conclusions of 
the Congress and reported on them in great detail. 
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METHOD OF CONDUCTING MEETING 


For a better understanding of the rest of this report, it 
is important to note the manner of conducting the meetings 
of the Congress of CIEC. There are two kinds of meetings: 
plenary sessions and commission sessions. The plenary ses- 
sions, as the name indicates, are attended by all the official 
delegates and by many others, persons who, although not 
delegates, are interested in Catholic education. The commis- 
sion meetings are given over to a study of the various phases 
of the general topic under discussion. Delegates are free to 
attend any of the commission sessions. To each commission 
is assigned a particular phase of the general topic. It dis- 
cusses this phase thoroughly, basing the discussion on the 
papers that have been previously submitted. Upon conclud- 
ing their discussions, commissions are required to formulate 
general observations and conclusions to be made to the 
plenary session. One person, called a relator, is chosen to 
present the conclusions of the particular commission at the 
plenary session and to be ready to explain or defend them. 

When the work of the commissions has advanced suffi- 
ciently, the plenary sessions begin and take up consideration 
of the conclusions reached by the various commissions. The 
conclusions of each commission as it completes its work are 
mimeographed and copies supplied to all of the persons 
attending the plenary session. The relator is allowed twenty 
minutes to present the conclusions of his commission to the 
plenary session, to comment on them, and to defend them. 
The conclusions are then thrown open to discussion by the 
entire assembly. Persons desiring to speak must submit 
their names to the Chairman of Debates. Individual speak- 
ers are allowed five minutes. No one is permitted to speak 
twice on the same topic. When the Chairman of the Debates, 
as the person who presides at these plenary sessions is 
called, has determined that the conclusions have been suffi- 
ciently discussed, he may close the debate. The relator of 
the commission is then given an opportunity to answer the 
objections that have been made to the conclusions or to the 
wording of them. After this, a vote is taken on each indi- 
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vidual conclusion, and they thus become the conclusions of 
the congress. Only official delegates are permitted to vote. 

As I mentioned in a previous report on a CIEC Congress,’ 
this method of conducting the sessions, while it takes con- 
siderably more time, has the advantage of permitting more 
thorough discussion of each topic in the commission meeting, 
and the still greater advantage of forcing the commission 
meetings to come to some definite, positive conclusions. The 
fact that the conclusions have to be voted on by the plenary 
session means that each congress has a definite outcome. 
Thus, one can go back over the reports of all of the con- 
gresses of the CIEC and point to the definite conclusions 
that were reached at each of the congresses. In time, the 
reports of the congresses will constitute a rather impressive 
body of agreements by Catholic educators. As time goes on, 
some of these agreements may have to be changed and will 
be changed by future congresses ; nonetheless, it is an advan- 
tage to be able to go back and point to a clear-cut, definite 
agreement reached by Catholic educators in the past. 

During the Santiago Congress, seven plenary sessions 
were scheduled to deal with the conclusions of the various 
commissions. Time was provided for seven meetings of the 
commissions. Some of the commissions finished their work 
without needing seven meetings; others, however, needed 
additional meetings. The routine business of the Confedera- 
tion was taken up at special meetings of the chairmen of 
the delegations. Such meetings were held each day at 2 
o’clock and if the time before the plenary session was not 
sufficient, then the chairmen of the delegations had to meet 
again in the evening. As might well be imagined, the 
multiplicity of sessions led to a very crowded schedule for 
delegates. 


PROGRAM 


The general subject chosen for the Santiago Congress 
was The Social Formation of the Student. This topic was 


8 Cf. Bulletin, National Catholic Educational Association, Vol. 
XLVIII, No. 2, November, 1951, “The Fourth Inter-American Catholic 
ogy oo Congress, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, July 25-August 5, 1951” 

pp. 7-20). 
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broken down into six phases, each one of which was to be 
discussed by one commission. Previous study of each phase 
had been assigned to various countries. The sub-topics and 
the countries to which they were assigned were as follows: 


First Commission: The Meaning and Importance of 
the Social Formation of the Student. (Argentina, Ecua- 
dor, and Venezuela) 

Second Commission: The Doctrinal Foundation of the 
Social Formation of the Student. (Brazil, Honduras, 
and Paraguay) 

Third Commission: Modern Social Environment. 
(Cuba and the United States) 

Fourth Commission: Social Formation in the Field of 
Ideas. (Canada, Nicaragua, Panama, and Peru) 

Fifth Commission: Formation of the Social Sensi- 
tiveness of the Student. (Bolivia, Colombia, and Domini- 
can Republic) 

Sizth Commission: Training for Social Action. 
(Costa Rica, Guatemala, and Mexico) 

According to an agreement reached at a previous con- 
gress, a special commission, called Commission on Freedom 
of Education, should be assigned at every congress to study 
the problems connected with the freedom of education, and 
to report on the status of freedom of education in the Inter- 
American countries. At the Santiago Congress, this com- 
mission, the seventh, was assigned to Chile, El] Salvador, 
and Uruguay. 

The topic, The Social Formation of the Student, is a most 
important one in modern educational circles. The topic 
assumes even greater importance in the countries of the 
Western Hemisphere as philosophies alien to the concepts 
of Christianity and Western civilization spread their ten- 
tacles further and further throughout Europe and Asia. 
The importance of the general topic of the Congress was 
commented on in the letter of His Holiness Pius XII 
appointing Cardinal Caro Rodriguez Papal Legate to the 
Congress, and in the joint pastoral letter issued by the 
entire hierarchy of Chile and read in all the churches in 
Chile in June of 1956, and in the letter of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Seminaries and Universities address to Mon- 
signor Jorge Gomez Ugarte, president of Fide Chilena, the 
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Association of Catholic Secondary Schools of Chile, and also 
chairman of the Organizing Commission of the VI Congress 
of CIEC. 

That the subject, The Social Formation of the Student, 
proved to be an attractive one is evidenced by the crowds 
that attended all the plenary sessions as well as the commis- 
sion sessions. Actually, some seventeen hundred and forty 
delegates were registered at the Congress. One hundred 
sixty-eight of these were from inter-American countries 
outside Chile. Only Haiti, Guatemala, and Nicaragua had 
failed to send delegates. The United States delegation con- 
sisted of the Rev. William Cunningham, C.S.C., of the 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind., and the writer 
of this report. Fifteen hundred seventy-two of the regis- 
tered delegates were from Chile. My impression was that at 
the plenary sessions there was an even greater crowd of 
people. These plenary sessions were held in the ample 
gymnasium of the Catholic University of Chile. The gym- 
nasium had been attractively decorated. On the stage sat 
the Cardinal Legate together with many of the bishops of 
Chile and other invited guests. In the center, and to the 
front, of the gymnasium, a special raised platform, in semi- 
circular form, was erected. On this platform sat the official 
delegates of each of the inter-American republics. The rest 
of the gymnasium was open to the public. At every session 
it was packed to the doors. I suspect that the many persons 
who had the opportunity to attend the plenary sessions 
caught the significance of the topic and also caught the 
enthusiasm of the various commissions which reported on 
the topic. There was a seriousness of purpose about this 
meeting that did credit to Catholic educators and to their 
realization of the vital importance of the social formation 
of their students. 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS OF THE COMMISSIONS 


The conclusions of the commissions, as they were modi- 
fied and approved by the plenary sessions, are the best index 
of what the Santiago Congress accomplished. These will be 
published in the official proceedings of the Congress. While 
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it would go beyond the scope of this paper to give them in 
full, a brief summary will, no doubt, be of interest to the 
readers of the Bulletin. 

First Commission: The Meaning and Importance of the 
Social Formation of the Student: In its first conclusion, the 
Commission endeavored to give a descriptive definition of 
the term, “social formation.” This definition was the occa- 
sion of some heated discussion. The general tenor of the 
conclusion, as finally approved by the plenary session, was 
that by social formation we understand the harmonious 
development, by the means of all the activities of the school, 
of those aptitudes which are possessed by the human person, 
a being social by nature, for the purpose of perfecting the 
student’s understanding of human and Christian solidarity 
and of bringing about the realization of the true social being 
and the Mystical Body of Christ. 

In the conclusions which followed, the Commission em- 
phasized the importance of stimulating Catholic educators 
to give to their students a social formation in keeping with 
the definition adopted above and thus to do away with any 
ground for just criticism of social teaching in Catholic 
institutions. The Commission also warned Catholic educa- 
tors to take into account the characteristics of the new type 
of human person that is arising in the complex, modern 
civilization. In the face of the serious situation in which a 
socially disorientated humanity finds itself, and in the face 
of the ineffectiveness of educational systems that ignore the 
true nature and purpose of the human person, the Commis- 
sion stressed the importance of underscoring the fact that 
Catholic tradition and the official magisterium of the church 
offer both a doctrine and practice that will lead to a perfect 
social formation. For this reason, Catholic educators are 
urged to study these teachings so as to be able to pass them 
on to their students. To do this adequately, Catholic teach- 
ers must have a deep consciousness of their obligation in this 
matter; they must see to it that in their schools there is an 
atmosphere of authentic Christian sociability; they must 
give to their students a deep realization of the importance 
of the social vocation as an ideal of life so that not being 
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content with mere doctrinal information, they, themselves, 
will participate in social activities that will help to bring 
about a better world. 

Second Commission: The Doctrinal Foundation of the 
Social Formation of the Student: After outlining briefly but 
very clearly the essential philosophical and theological doc- 
trines that form the bases of the social teaching of the 
church, the Second Commission recommended that Catholic 
educators, in their effort to give a proper social formation 
to their students, keep ever in mind these doctrinal prin- 
ciples and make their influence felt by insisting especially on 
the following aspects of that teaching: 

The value of the human person and the importance of 
the human person in the educational process. 

The inter-action between the human person and society; 
the consciousness of the influences that come from society, 
and the responsibilities that are consequent upon this. 

An analysis of the errors of modern social systems that 
will put students on guard against the baneful influence of 
these systems, and, at the same time, will let them see that 
any truth that might possibly be in these false systems is 
already to be found in the social teaching of the church. 

Third Commission: Modern Social Environment: With a 
thorough realization of the modern social environment in 
which our students are living, the Third Commission recom- 
mends that in their effort to give a proper social formation 
Catholic educators should emphasize the positive, Christian 
social attitude on the family, the state, on the world, and 
on the solidarity that should exist between students and 
their responsibility. to society, and thus counteract any 
tendency toward individualism. While attempting to avoid 
the dangers of the pragmatism of Dewey, Catholic educators 
should not lose sight of the individual differences that do 
exist among students; they should avoid all unnecessary 
regimentation and routine. Moreover, they must immunize 
their students against the harmful influences of communism 
and let them see the radical opposition that exists between 
the communistic and the Christian ideologies. 

So that they may know what success they are having in 
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the development of a social attitude, the Third Commission 
strongly urged Catholic educators to make frequent, scien- 
tific studies of the social attitudes of their students. 

Catholic educators should stress the idea that at the base 
of Christian piety and practice of religion there should be 
sound intellectual convictions. Only thus will it be possible 
to combat effectively false mysticism that may so easily 
lead students astray. 

Since this sub-topic, Modern Social Environment, was 
assigned to Cuba and the United States, the two United 
States delegates, Father Cunningham and the writer of this 
report, were members of this Third Commission. Our de- 
liberations were very much helped and influenced by a 
paper entitled, “The Influence of Dewey in American Educa- 
tion,” by Rev. Charles Donovan, S.J., Dean of the School of 
Education of Boston College, and by another paper entitled, 
“Some Developments in the Theory of the Person and 
Society,” by Rev. Joseph Fitzpatrick, S.J., of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology, Fordham University. 

Our discussions and conclusions were also considerably 
influenced by the report on an excellent study conducted by 
the Association of Catholic Colleges of Cuba to ascertain 
the social attitudes of Catholic college students. The study 
might well serve as a model for similar studies to be con- 
ducted in all our Catholic colleges. The results were reveal- 
ing in ways that although at times were encouraging at 
other times gave reasons for serious concern. 

Fourth Commission: Social Formation in the Field of 
Ideas: Since this Commission felt that the program required 
it to look at all the levels of education, elementary, second- 
ary, and higher, as well as at the various subjects that could 
most affect the social formation of the student, its conclu- 
sions were necessarily very long. A study of these in detail, 
when they are printed in the Proceedings of the Congress, 
will, no doubt, prove very fruitful. For the purpose of this 
article, however, it will be sufficient to list the general con- 
clusions concerning each level of education. 

The Commission recommended that by changing or 
adapting existing programs, Catholic primary schools give 
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a Christian social orientation to all subjects but especially 
to religion and social sciences, with particular emphasis on 
the fundamental concepts of the family, of work, of the 
church, and of the state. 


On the level of secondary education, distinguishing tech- 
nical, agricultural, commercial, humanistic, and normal 
schoo] training, the Commission recommended that each of 
these categories of secondary education should be impreg- 
nated with the social teachings of the church and should be 
used as a means of developing in the student a true Chris- 
tian social concept and a deep realization of his place in the 
social life of the family, the nation, and the international 
world. 


In regard to higher education, starting out with the 
proposition that every university student should receive a 
solid social formation so as to enable him to play the role of 
a leader in society, the Commission stressed particularly 
the importance of the department of sociology and the need 
of training in a sociology that is in conformity with the 


teaching of the church. It then went on to stress the im- 
portance to social training, at the university level, of reli- 
gion, history, geography, literature, philosophy, and various 
other subjects, and pointed to the valuable social contribu- 
tion that these various subjects could make to the social 
training of the student. 


Fifth Commission: Formation of the Social Sensitive- 
ness of the Student: The Fifth Commission concluded that 
in order to form in the student a social sensitiveness (which 
it defined as the aptitude of a human being to understand 
and to feel the situation of another human being), it is 
necessary to put the student in contact with social reality 
and, at the same time, accompany this experience with an 
adequate theoretic formation in the social doctrine of the 
church. For this reason, it is necessary to develop in the 
student a sentiment of gratitude toward other persons as an 
expression of mutual inter-dependence; an appreciation of 
the value of the human person; a respect and care for pub- 
lic property; a sentiment of equality toward companions; 
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a healthy civic spirit characterized by respect for legitimate 
authorities. 


The better to achieve these objectives, educators must 
strive for the personal formation of students and not for 
mere mass education; they must use an educational method 
that is positive in its approach; cultivate sincerity in the 
student; they must strive to eliminate from their schools 
anything that resembles a police system in the control of 
the student activities. 


To form an environment conducive to social sensitivity, 
it will be important to do away with all discrimination 
whether it be social or economic in the admission of stu- 
dents; to stress with students a hierarchy of values that will 
put fortune, race, or position in its proper place; to give an 
example of reasonable austerity of life by discountenancing 
practices which are repugnant to such austerity. 


Sixth Commission: Training for Social Action: Among 
the more important conclusions reached by the Commission, 
the following are worthy of special mention: 


All priests and religious who are to be assigned to teach- 
ing should receive adequate educational preparation and 
this training on university level. 

In regard to pedagogical methods, emulation, team work, 
and extracurricular activities should be stressed for their 
social value. For this purpose, an adequate program of 
extracurricular or co-curricular activities should be planned 
and activated. Faculty advisors to these various extra- 
curricular activities should leave ample opportunity to stu- 
dents to exercise their own powers of leadership; they 
should not interfere too much with the operation of these 
activities. 

It is important to develop among the teaching staff a 
spirit of team work and to strive that this same spirit pene- 
trate to the students. 

Colleges should do their part in providing practical con- 
tact with other social, religious, and civic groups for their 
students. In emphasizing the relationship between the col- 
leges and the parish, the Commission recommended that, 
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as far as possible, Sunday Mass be heard in the parish 
church. 

Seventh Commission: Freedom of Education: This Com- 
mission recommended : 

The establishment of an Inter-American Committee on 
Freedom of Education, the function of which would be to 
spread the principles of freedom of education and to study 
methods that may lead to the development of an effective 
freedom of education in the countries of Latin America. 

That within six months, there be held a seminar on 
Freedom of Education to study and formulate the funda- 
mental doctrine and to organize the Inter-American Com- 
mittee on Freedom of Education. 

The creation in each of the inter-American countries of 
a national committee on Freedom of Education whose func- 
tions would be similar to those of the Inter-American Com- 
mittee. 


In keeping with the defense of all human rights guaran- 


teed by the various international conventions (San Fran- 
cisco Charter, Declaration of Human Rights of the United 
Nations), the formation in each country of America of 
associations for the defense of freedom of education. 


The formation of alumni associations which will, among 
other activities, assist in bringing about the recognition of 
the rights to freedom of education as well as the formula- 
tion of laws that will protect it. 


That a request be made to the United Nations Commis- 
sion on the Rights of Man that it use its services to see that 
freedom of education be effectively recognized in the coun- 
tries of the Americas. 


That the Association of Catholic Universities of Latin 
America and other inter-American associations study the 
practical method of preserving the gains that have already 
been made in the matter of freedom of education. 

That for admission purposes, these associations give 
equal recognition to studies made in private or state in- 
stitutions. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE CONGRESS 
Americans in Latin America 


Readers of the Bulletin will be pleased to know that 
the United States delegates to CIEC were received with the 
utmost cordiality. At the inaugural session, Father Cun- 
ningham spoke in the name of the English-speaking dele- 
gates. We were not, however, the only United States citi- 
zens attending the Congress. Many American religious 
orders and congregations conduct schools in Latin America. 
Among those represented at the Congress were the Fathers 
of the Holy Cross who conduct St. George College in 
Santiago; the Brothers of the Society of Mary who conduct 
Santa Maria College in Lima, another college in Callao, and 
a seminary in Chiclayo, all in Peru; the Sister Servants of 
the Immaculate Heart who conduct colleges in Santiago, 
Lima, and Callao; and the Maryknoll Sisters who conduct 
schools in Lima and Puno, Peru. There was a fine repre- 
sentation of American priests, brothers, and sisters from 
these institutions at the Congress. They made Father Cun- 
ningham and myself feel very much at home. 

I do not think it is out of place here to pay a special 
tribute to all the religious and to the diocesan priests of the 
United States who are now working in Latin America. 
Everywhere one hears the most laudatory reports on their 
work. We who have seen it firsthand thank God for what 
they are doing and we pray God to send more United States 
laborers into the vast vineyard that is Catholic Latin 
America. 


LATIN-AMERICAN STUDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


On his way to South America, Father Cunningham wrote 
a carefully documented paper on the problem of Latin- 
American students in the United States. He told of a proj- 
ect sponsored by the NCEA College and University Depart- 
ment Committee on Inter-American Affairs to publish in 
Spanish a Guide to Catholic Colleges and Universities in the 
United States. The Guide will be financed by the illustrated 
advertisements placed in it by interested institutions. Such 
a Guide is of the utmost importance since the complaint is 
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constantly made that Latin-Americans are unaware of the 
facilities of Catholic institutions in the United States. In 
presenting copies of his paper to the chairmen of the official 
delegations, Father Cunningham made it clear that we are 
not looking for students but are rather trying to do what 
we can to find room for as many Latin-American students 
as possible in Catholic colleges and universities. 

Since it would be quite impossible to accommodate in 
Catholic institutions all the Catholic Latin-American stu- 
dents who come to the United States, the second step in the 
NCEA College and University Department Committee on 
Inter-American Affairs Latin-American project will be to 
prepare a complete list of the Newman Clubs in the United 
States, together with names and addresses of Newman Club 
directors. It is hoped that with the publication of this list, 
Catholic colleges in Latin America will be induced to send 
to Newman Club directors the names of Latin-American 
students who are enrolling in American secular institutions 
and thus give Newman Club directors an opportunity to 


contact these students and care for their spiritual welfare. 
Time and again the Holy See has expressed concern over 
the religious life of Latin-American students who come to 
the United States. 


Both Father Cunningham and I emphasized again the 
importance of establishing, in conformity with reeommenda- 
tions passed at the IV Congress of CIEC, held in Rio de 
Janeiro, July 25 to August 8, 1951, in each of the Latin- 
American republics centers of information on Catholic in- 
stitutions in the United States and elsewhere. I feel, as 
does Father Cunningham, that a corresponding office or desk 
should be established at the National Catholic Educational 
Association headquarters in Washington, D. C. If such an 
office were well established and, what is more important, 
well supported, it could act as a clearinghouse for the in- 
numerable requests for scholarships that come to Catholic 
institutions from foreign students. I am convinced that 
our Catholic colleges and universities would be quite willing 
to support, either by direct subsidy or by an increase in 
dues for the College and University Department member- 
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ship, an office that could not only assist them with foreign 
student applications for financial aid, but could have an 
apostolic value in assisting the right kind of Latin-Ameri- 
can students to find places in American Catholic institu- 
tions. Anyone who goes to South America is struck by the 
activity of Protestant organizations among the Latin-Ameri- 
cans. Can we Catholics afford to be less industrious when 
the faith of a predominantly Catholic continent is in 
jeopardy? 
WHAT oF CIEC? 

It is my opinion that the thorough discussion of the 
subject, The Social Formation of the Student, at the San- 
tiago Congress of CIEC will have considerable impact on 
the Catholic colleges of South America. All delegates to 
the Congress were impressed with the seriousness and the 
urgency of the problem of the social education of Catholic 
students and of the deficiencies of Catholic institutions in 
facing it. That CIEC could bring together people from all 
over the Americas and could so inspire them with the grav- 
ity of the social problem that they were eager to get back 
to their own countries and improve their social teaching is, 
in itself, a proof that CIEC is progressing and is accom- 
plishing the aims for which it was organized. 

A striking example of this was seen in the report on the 
Study of Social Attitudes in the Catholic Colleges of Cuba. 
This study was undertaken as a special preparation for the 
Santiago Congress of CIEC. When the results were being 
studied, it was found that one college was completely out of 
line since the scores of its students were uniformly so far 
above those of other colleges. All the usual possibilities in 
such a case were examined but yielded nothing. It was 
then discovered that this particular college (of girls) had 
been concentrating for some years on the social encyclicals 
of the Popes and on trying to develop proper Catholic social 
attitudes. The tests proved that this school had succeeded 
remarkably well; they also showed the deep impact of the 
college on its students. 

CIEC is also succeeding in developing a sense of solidar- 
ity among Catholic educators, particularly in Ibero-Amer- 
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ica. This, in turn, has served as an encouragement to Cath- 
olic educators to demand their just rights in the matter of 
education. Freedom of education (la libertad de ensefiansa), 
the great cry that one hears on all sides in Latin America, 
has made considerable advances in such countries as Brazil, 
Chile, and Colombia. But much still remains to be done. 
In many countries of Latin America, central governments 
still have a strangle-hold on the controls of education. The 
encouragement, the strength, and the stimulation that CIEC 
can give are greatly needed. 

But if CIEC is flourishing in its external activities, its 
internal life leaves much to be desired. It is suffering from 
financial malnutrition. It is true that there are a few 
countries in Latin America where the finances are in such 
a pitiful condition that no financial aid can be expected of 
them. The fact is, however, that many countries that are 
quite able to pay their dues to CIEC have failed to do so. 
It would be disgraceful were a Catholic organization as 
necessary and as useful as CIEC to die of starvation when 
so much money is spent—shall we say wasted?—on other 
less worthy projects. 


VOLUNTARY ACCREDITING ASSOCIATIONS 


At one of the plenary sessions, a Chilean priest who had 
done his graduate studies in the United States requested 
the chairman of the Congress to ask the writer to explain 
for the delegates the system of voluntary accrediting asso- 
ciations in the United States. This request which, due to 
lack of time could not be carried out, was made in connec- 
tion with a discussion of the problem of freedom of educa- 
tion in Latin America. Private education suffers much 
from the complete control of education by federal govern- 
ments in most countries of Latin America. In fact, all edu- 
cation, both private and state, suffers from this monopoly. 
So that, a by-product of a visit to South America, for 
United States educators, is a deep realization of the value 
of our dual system of private and public education in the 
United States and of the part played in United States edu- 
cation by voluntary associations of educators and, particu- 
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larly, by voluntary accrediting associations. The fact of 
the matter is that control of education in the United States 
has, thank God, remained in the hands of professional edu- 
cators. The federal government has, with very few excep- 
tions, stuck to its last and has not attempted to exercise 
control over education. The control by states and munici- 
palities is, generally speaking, rather benign. In the Ameri- 
can educational scene, private education has helped public 
and public has helped private. This is particularly true in 
regard to warding off any undue control of education. 
Actually the states and municipalities have had little to 
worry about as far as educational standards are concerned. 
And the reason is precisely that the control of educational 
standards has remained in the hands of educators. Edu- 
cational associations and regional accrediting associations 
have thus been a boon to American education. 


This is something that American educators are not al- 
ways aware of. But they become acutely aware of it when 
they visit countries where there is unmitigated centralized 


control by governments. I hope on another occasion to 
have an opportunity to develop this point more in detail. 
Each trip I have made to foreign countries has made me 
realize more deeply the value of our American dual system 
of education, and of our voluntary accrediting associations. 
My experience at the Santiago Congress of CIEC was no 
exception to this growing impression. It is, then, of the 
utmost importance that private educators—and I speak 
particularly for Catholic educators—take a constant and 
active interest in their professional and accrediting asso- 
ciations. These are voluntary associations; we are part of 
them. We must help to strengthen them and make our 
voices heard in their deliberations. By so doing, we will 
help to preserve the precious treasures of freedom of educa- 
tion for which Catholic educators in other lands are longing. 


CONCLUSION 


Father Cunningham and I feel that our association with 
CIEC has given us a better understanding of the problems 
of Catholic education in the countries south of the border. 
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We hope that we have also helped in a better understanding 
of the problems of Catholic education in the United States. 
A good-neighbor policy, if it is to be substantial and lasting, 
must be built on understanding. We trust that we have 
aided the cause of such mutual understanding and that in 
so doing we have furthered the cause of Catholic education 
which, whether it be in North or South or Central America, 
has the same ultimate goal. It is our sincere hope that at the 
next congress of CIEC, at present scheduled for Costa Rica, 
the United States delegation will count many more members 
and that the aid that we give and receive for the cause of 
Catholic education will increase in proportion to our 
numbers. 


For me personally it was an honor and a privilege to 
represent the National Catholic Educational Association at 
the Congress of CIEC. I am grateful to Monsignor Hoch- 
walt for permitting me to do so. I trust that my presence 
at the Santiago Congress of CIEC and this all too inade- 
quate report on the Congress will assist at least in some 
small degree the causd of Catholic education in the Americas. 





THE ROLE OF THE SCHOOL IN THE ATLANTIC 
COMMUNITY 


C. J. NUESSE, Ph.D.' 


CHALLENGE 


Mr. Arnold Toynbee concludes a recent article in the 
New York Times on a note of wistful pessimism. “The 
unification of Western Europe by herself is,’’ he writes, 
“probably more difficult to achieve than the unification of 
the Western World as a whole around its new North Ameri- 
can center of gravity....A union of the whole of the West 
—Western Europe and the overseas Western countries to- 
gether—would have nothing to fear, even when Asia and 
Africa had attained to parity with the West in their mastery 
of modern technology. But, at the present date, the pos- 
sibility of an all-Western union is still far away beyond our 
horizon.”?2 The article is illustrated, it may be noted, with 
a photograph of men from six Western nations carrying 
the flags of their respective countries in a NATO anniver- 
sary celebration at Naples. A reader may wonder if indeed 
it was intended to introduce the history of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization since its inception in 1949 as 
evidence in support of Mr. Toynbee’s thesis. 


NATO, of course, has nothing to do with Western union; 
it involves no diminution of sovereignty. It is first of alla 
defensive alliance embodied in the treaty signed in Wash- 
ington, April 4, 1949, by the United States, Canada, and ten 
nations of Western Europe—Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Por- 


1 Dean Nuesse of the School of Social Science of The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America was nominated by NCEA to a United States dele- 
gation to the study conference of the Atlantic Treaty Association on 
“The Role of the School in the International Community,” at NATO 
headquarters in the Palais de Chaillot, Paris, France, September 3-7, 
1956. Other members of the delegation were Howard Cummings and 
Ralph C. M. Flynt of the U. S. Office of Education, Paul E. Elicker, 
executive secretary of the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, and Crosby Hodgman, headmaster of Beaver Country Day 
School, Brookline, Mass. 

_? “The Challenge to Western Europe,” The New York Times Maga- 
zine, September 30, 1956, p. 44. 
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tugal, and the United Kingdom. Greece and Turkey ac- 
ceded to the treaty in February, 1952, and the Federal Re- 
public of Germany in May, 1955. Under the threat of post- 
war Soviet policy and action these parties agreed in Arti- 
cle 5 “that an armed attack against one or more of them in 
Europe or North America shall be considered an attack 
against them all; and consequently they agree that, if such 
an armed attack occurs, each of them .. . will assist the 
Party or Parties so attacked by taking forthwith ... such 
action as it deems necessary, including the use of armed 
force, to restore and maintain the security of the North 
Atlantic area.” 

An official of the French ministry of education, attend- 
ing as a delegate a recent conference at the Palais de Chail- 
lot called by the Atlantic Treaty Association on “The Role 
of the School in the Atlantic Community,” surmised that 
99 per cent of his countrymen would be very surprised to 
learn of their national obligations under Article 5 in the 
event that they should be called to war to discharge them. 
He may have exaggerated somewhat. But how well is 
NATO understood in the United States? Has attention 
here as elsewhere perhaps already been diverted from it by 
Soviet smiles, certainly more pleasant to behold but not at 
all less dangerous than the former steely countenance? As 
the Deputy Secretary General of NATO, Baron Adolph 
Bentinck, told the conference, the Soviet military threat 
may now be static and potential but its economic and cul- 
tural threat is growing steadily. 

Needless to say, this has been dramatized in recent 
months by the Soviet penetration of the avowedly anti- 
communist Middle East, where member states of NATO 
are critically involved in the Suez crisis and only somewhat 
less immediately in the Arab-Israeli conflict. The problem 
of Cyprus holds three member states in tension. Iceland 
threatens to eject NATO troops from its soil. French trou- 
bles in North Africa have diverted French troops from 
NATO stations. The Federal Republic of Germany, oblig- 
ated to NATO to put twelve divisions in the field, has had 
to reduce the period of compulsory military service, partly 
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at least because of the effect upon opinion of the Radford 
proposals for reduction of military forces in the United 
States. These are a few symptoms of crisis in NATO and 
of Western weakness before changing Soviet tactics. 

The journalist, Alastair Buchan, commenting on the 
same trend as Baron Bentinck, remarks that “though it is 
very easy to recognize that the NATO powers have an even 
greater need than ever to coordinate and integrate their 
policies now that the threat is world-wide rather than 
European, the act of will needed to subordinate national 
policies to international scrutiny is harder than ever to 
achieve.’? This “act of will’? was the real concern of the 
Atlantic Treaty Association’s conference from September 3 
to 7, 1956; though it could not be the business of the educa- 
tors present to make it for their governments, they under- 
took to consider how they might contribute to its future 
evocation and renewal. 

Immediately after the meeting, in fact, the “three wise 
men,” Lester B. Pearson of Canada, Gaetano Martini of 
Italy, and Halvard Lange of Norway, met in the Palais de 
Chaillot to examine replies to a questionnaire circulated to 
member governments shortly after their appointment as a 
special committee “to advise the Council on ways and means 
to improve and extend NATO cooperation in non-military 
fields and to develop greater unity within the Atlantic Com- 
munity.” The recommendations of the study conference 
were transmitted to the special committee through the offi- 
cers of the Atlantic Treaty Association, of which Mr. John 
Eppstein, known perhaps to readers of this journal for his 
volume on The Catholic Tradition of the Law of Nations, is 
general secretary. Thus the conference had its small role 
in the implementation of Article 2 of the Treaty which pro- 
vides that “The Parties will contribute toward the further 
development of peaceful and friendly international relations 
by strengthening their free institutions, by bringing about 
a better understanding of the principles upon which these 
institutions are founded, and by promoting conditions of 


NATO on the Operating Table,” The Reporter, August 9, 1956, 
p. 21. 
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stability and well-being. They will seek to eliminate conflict 
in their international economic policies and will encourage 
economic collaboration between any or all of them.” 


CONFERENCE 


The Atlantic Treaty Association is not much more than 
one year old. It was formed in 1955 to sustain public in- 
terest in NATO and its purposes and to promote the solidar- 
ity of the allied peoples. It functions largely as a kind of 
federation of member organizations in Belgium, Canada, 
Denmark, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Turkey, the United King- 
dom, and the United States (American Council on NATO). 
Study conferences at Oxford in 1952 and at Copenhagen in 
1953 led eventually to the Association’s establishment. 


Delegates to the Paris conference were named by min- 
isters of education or, in the case of the United States, by 
representative educational associations through the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. The preliminary program re- 
vealed the Association’s conviction of the necessity, “as a 
first step towards obtaining the cooperation of teachers and 
of increasing the intelligent interest of boys and girls in 
the Atlantic Community on any considerable scale through- 
out the countries of the North Atlantic Alliance, to secure 
the active support of the highest educational authorities.” 

The conference was addressed at the Palais de Chaillot 
by Baron Bentinck and, before its close, by Lord Ismay, 
Secretary General. At SHAPE, acting for General Gruen- 
ther who was in the United States at the time, General 
Cortlandt van R. Schuyler, Chief of Staff to the Supreme 
Commander, with his colleagues, provided a superb “brief- 
ing’ on the military situation of the Atlantic Community. 
The Secretary General of the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation, René Sergent, received and ad- 
dressed the group at the Chateau de la Muette, and an 
economist on his staff, Mr. Parsons, reviewed with clarity 
and skill the economic prospects for Europe. 


The discussions were organized on the basis of four 
themes, as follows: (1) Civic Education in the School: the 
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Facts of International Life; (2) Civic Education in Schools: 
the Free Institutions of the Atlantic Community; (3) Mu- 
tual Understanding and Friendship within the Atlantic 
Community; and (4) Practical Aids to Teachers. Work 
papers which provided the basis for discussion were revised 
and adopted for publication, with recommendations and 
the addresses delivered, in the conference report. 

The theme of the discussions was followed with notable 
consistency. It might have been stated in some sentences 
of Professor Hans Kohn, “The military organization of 
NATO can fulfil its function in the long run only if it is 
regarded not as a goal in itself but as the starting point for 
a closer cultural and social cooperation of the countries of 
the North Atlantic Community. The study of their com- 
mon civilization and its implications will reveal the moral 
and intellectual matrix, which is the basis of their common 
effort and which will allow that meeting of minds which 
alone can assure the survival and the growth of modern 
Western civilization.”* It must be the purpose of the 
schools, said the Chairman of the Conference, M. Pierre 
Frieden, Minister of Education of Luxembourg, to develop 
a homo Atlanticus. Though it was somewhat disappointing 
not to be able to deal with this theme in relation to the cur- 
rent problems facing NATO, it was satisfying to find at 
least a common agreement on the general statement among 
delegates of diverse political opinions and religious beliefs. 

Civic education is a more recent development in most 
European than in American schools; hence many delegates 
expressed the opinion that teaching about NATO and the 
facts of international life could not begin before ages four- 
teen or fifteen at the earliest. Since a majority of Euro- 
pean youth leaves school at this age, the conference had to 
be content with recommending that instruction be started 
as early as possible and at least in the last year of compul- 
sory schooling. Delegates of some continental countries 
pointed out the impossibility, in their tangled political situa- 
tions, of imposing instruction through the ministries even 


‘“Historical Basis,” The Scotsman, May 31, 1956. Special issue, 
“Survey of NATO and the Atlantic Community.” 
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in the most highly centralized educational systems. It was 
agreed that facts about NATO should be included in ap- 
propriate textbooks and that thought should be given to 
materials for teachers. An historical approach seemed to 
find favor. More fundamentally, the conference document 
emphasizes that “it is of great importance to give to the 
principle pacta sunt servanda its full value in teaching 
children the main international commitments of their own 
country,” thus reaching children through their consciences 
in showing how, under Article 5 of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, they may be called upon to give even their lives in 
the cause of moral solidarity between nations. 

One of the features by which NATO is distinguished 
from earlier military alliances is the purpose of the member 
states “to safeguard the freedom, common heritage and 
civilization of their peoples, founded on the principles of 
democracy, individual liberty and the rule of law.” Dis- 
cussion of this purpose could not but reveal some of the 
cleavages in the Atlantic Community itself, and it was not 
easy to attain a balanced emphasis as between the diversity 
which gives richness and strength and the common heritage 
from which unity stems. The text adopted after discussion 
has a passage which reads, “It is for parents and teachers 
to explain, according to their own convictions, and with 
respect for the convictions of others, what is meant by ‘our 
common heritage’ or the principles on which our institu- 
tions are based.” There is a strong recommendation, how- 
ever, for study of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and the European Convention on Human Rights as 
embodying “the principles upon which our free institutions 
are founded,” with recognition of the corollary that all 
rights have corresponding duties. 

Discussion of the promotion of mutual understanding 
and friendship within the Atlantic Community brought 
forth illustrations of exchanges and successful experiments. 
In classroom teaching, especially in geography, history, and 
foreign languages, there are abundant opportunities for in- 
creasing knowledge of other peoples, and these can be sup- 
plemented by the use of pamphlets and film. Exchanges 
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of teachers and students, the linking of individual schools 
across national boundaries, organization of tours, and simi- 
lar means have been tested with good results. 

NATO has information materials of various types avail- 
able for distribution. In the United States, the Department 
of State circulates a NATO film, “Alliance for Peace,” 
which describes its military and political origins and devel- 
opment, another called “Around This Table” on the civilian 
organization, and several documentary films on individual 
member countries. A handbook revised annually provides 
basic information, and Lord Ismay’s report, NATO—The 
First Five Years, describes developments in detail. A 
monthly NATO Letter and various other folders and docu- 
ments are issued for public use. 


SUGGESTIONS 


The present article is of course intended in part to com- 
municate the message of the conference to readers. It 
would be desirable indeed if the conference report could be 


read by all, even more desirable if all could visit NATO 
headquarters and SHAPE. The multiplicity of organiza- 
tions and their complexity and remoteness reduce their ap- 
peal, so that it is difficult to develop a proper sense of pru- 
dent urgency about even so vital an organization as NATO. 
Something of that can be gained especially through the ex- 
planations which General Gruenther and his staff give so 
skillfully at SHAPE. 

Short of this opportunity, however, the classroom teach- 
er can be informed through readily accessible materials of 
the origins, purpose, and development of NATO. Brief 
reflection upon American commitments in NATO may make 
evident a patriotic duty to be properly informed. The 
annually revised pamphlet, The North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, or several somewhat less up-to-date pamphlets 
of the U. S. Department of State supply basic information; 
the news weeklies and journals of opinion provide supple- 
mentary material in more dramatic fashion. 

Certainly the basic facts about NATO, including a stress 
upon the common heritage which it was organized to pro- 
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tect, can be taught at appropriate levels of complexity in 
junior and senior high schools. Textbooks may need to be 
supplemented for this purpose. Current events instruction 
is so well developed in many American schools that one 
should expect knowledge of the general treaty obligations 
of the United States to’ be more widespread than it ap- 
parently is. 


Beyond this, there is the continuing need for teaching of 
the principles of international order in the light of which 
the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies, NATO, 
and the work of all other international bodies must be 
evaluated.> Within this framework of principles, too, there 
can be developed a wide variety of projects to increase the 
effective knowledge of other peoples and ways of life. Sug- 
gestions for international education have been incorporated 
in many educational documents and need not be detailed 
here. 


It is most important to appreciate that “the Atlantic 
Community” is both a fact and a task to be accomplished. 
The challenge of Soviet communism awakened the Atlantic 
nations only a few short years ago to a realization of what 
they held in common as well as to their common peril. To 
preserve their community they undertook formal obliga- 
tions, no small achievement since, in Lord Ismay’s words, 
“They mean that the United States has in set terms aban- 
doned its traditional peacetime isolationism from the affairs 
of Europe and has linked its fate to that of the free coun- 
tries of Europe for mutual self-defence. Article 5 also 
means that some of the European countries have abandoned 
the habit of mind which in the past led them to refrain up 
to the last moment from committing themselves in advance 
to joint defence policies.’’® It is only natural but neverthe- 
less disconcerting that the organization so founded should 
be subjected to strains. If the whole of the West is not 
likely to unite politically, as few would say that it should, 


5 International Union of Social Studies, Code of International Ethics, 
trans. John Eppstein (Westminster, Md.: The Newman Press, 1953). 


6 NATO—The First Five Years, 1949-1954, p. 18. 
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it must still hold to the shield which it has fashioned in 
NATO, and while holding fast develop the institutions which 
will strengthen its unity in economic and cultural spheres 
where the challenge is now more acute than in the military. 





